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COSTUMES & WIGS ON HIRE 
CHAS. H. FOX LTD 


Write for Estimates to 184 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, WCi 
"Grams: Theatricals, Westcent, London. ‘Phone: Holborn 9557-9 











FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 
Theatre Membership 5/- per year 


ARTS THEATRE 


in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Evening News, Star, 
Sunday Times and Observer. 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (TEM. 3334) 

















HIPPODROME 
Twice Nightly at 6.15 & 8.50 
The Sensational and Spectacular 
FOLIES BERGERE REVUE 


From Paris 


(Ger. 3272) 





LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373) 
For times of performances see daily press 
Val Parnell’s Magnificent PANTOMIME 
“BABES IN THE WOOD” 


JEWEL & WARRISS ADELE DIXON CAROLE LYNNE 
ROY ROYSTON SONNIE HALE 








SADLER’S WELLS 
R bery A u . Lendon, ECi 


General Manager & Licensee: George Chamberlain 








Evenings at 7 p.m. Matinee Saturday 2.30 p.m. 


The Governors of Sadler's Wells in association 
with the Arts Counci of Great Britain present 


OPERA 
AND BALLET 
SEASON 1950-51 


Details of repertoire can be obtained at the Box Office 











TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 


28 Commercial Street . E1 
(Bis 6555) 





A Course of five evening lectures in 
Stage Management for amateurs, to 
be held at Toynbee Hall on Mondays, 
February 12th—March 12th inclusive. 
Fee 10/-. Apply immediately to the 
Registrar, Toynbee Hall 











H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


ALDWYCH 


H.M, Tennent Ltd in association with 
Leland Hayward and Joshua Logan 
present 


EMLYN DIANA 
WILLIAMS in CHURCHILL 
ACCOLADE 


A new play by EMLYN WILLIAMS 


APOLLO 
George & Alfred Black & H. M. Tennent Ltd 
present 
RONALD SHINER BERNARD LEE 
WILLIAM HARTNELL 


SEAGULLS OVER SORRENTO 


by Hugh Hastings 











CRITERION By arrangement with Bronson AlberY 
ROBERT FLEMYNG 
ATHENE SEYLER and 
ROLAND CULVER in 


WHO IS SYLVIA? 


A Comedy by Terence Rattigan 





LYRIC 
ROBERT MORLEY JOAN TETZEL 
DAVID TOMLINSON 


THE LITTLE HUT 


A light comedy by Andre Roussin 
adapted by Nancy Mitford 


TENNENT PRODUCTIONS LTD 


(In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain) 
DUCHESS A Company of Four Production 
By Arrangement with Frith Banbury Ltd. 
JANE BAXTER HERBERT LOMAS in 
THE HOLLY AND THE IVY 
By Wynyard Browne 
DUKE OF YORK’S A Company of Four Production 
MAI ZETTERLING DIRK BOGARDE 

STEPHEN MURRAY. in 


POINT OF DEPARTURE 


by Jean Anouilh Translated by Kitty Black 














GLOBE 
MARGARET RUTHERFORD 
Cecil Audrey David 
TROUNCER FILDES HORNE 


PAUL SCOFIELD in 


RING ROUND THE MOON 


By Jean Anouilh Translated by Chris*opher Fry 
HAYMARKET 





EILEEN HERLIE in 


THE SECOND MRS. TANQUERAY 


by Arthur W. Pinero 


LYRIC HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
KATHLEEN HARRISON MARJORIE FIELDING 
FREDERICK LEISTER PETER HAMMOND 
in Galsworthy’s 


THE SILVER BOX 


For a limited season 
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SOPHIE 
TUCKER’S 


self-portrait is the next 
selection of 
THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
The title is 
SOME OF THESE DAYS 
294 pp. Published at 15s. 


It will be followed by: 


THE COCKTAIL PARTY 
T. S. Eliot's most discussed play 


Published at 10s. 6d. 


NO STAR NONSENSE 
Peter Cotes discusses the theatre of 
today and tomorrow. 210 pages. 
39 illustrations 


Published at 12s. 6d. 


MEMBERS OF THE THEATRE 
BOOK CLUB buy books published 
from 25s. to 12s. 6d. for only 7s. 6d. 
(plus 6d. for despatch) 


These are all unabridged, contain all 
original illustrations, are printed in 
clear modern type and beautifully 
bound. It costs nothing to: join. There 
are no membership fees. 


Some past selections are available to 
members 


FILL IN THIS FORM NOW! 


To THEATRE BOOK CLUB 
1 Dorset Buildings, Salisbury Square, E.C.4 
Please enrol me as a member of the Theatre 
Book Club. I agree to purchase the six books 
chosen by the Club at the special price of 7/6 
each, plus 6d. for postage and packing. Also I 
agree to continue my membership thereafter, but 
in the event of my wishing to cancel at any 
time after 12 months (6 books) I undertake to 
give four months’ notice in writing. 
I enclose remittance for £2 5s. for ome year’s 
subscription (6 books) 


I enclose remittance for £1 3s. 6d. for six 
months’ subscription (3 books) 

I enclose remittance for %. for my first book 
Delete whichever does not apply 





ey er oe he Pree Eres Sea ry ter et 
State Mr., Mrs. or Miss BLOCK LETTERS, PLEASE 


WARURP REID oe sini oie bic pt.n'eein'e 0's 010s da bidige Che nee 


GUTWT TIRES voc ccinvccaenssecs wesvecvccecs 


Overseas members must remit at least £1 3s. 6d. 
in advance. 

You save money, time and postage by sending 
an annual or six monthly subscription in advance 
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PITLOCHRY 


FESTIVAL THEATRE i9 g * 


Directed by JOHN STEWART 


| OPENING SEASON 
19th May to 29th September 1951 


Special Scottish Festival 


British Premiere 
MARY OF SCOTLAND 
(Maxwell Anderson) 
BRIEF GLORY MACBETH MARY ROSE | 
(R. J. B. Sellar) (Shakespeare) (J. M. Barrie) | 

SUSANNAH AND THE ELDERS | 
(James Bridie) 
The Plays produced by ANDREW LEIGH 











World Premiere 
COMRADE THE KING 
(James Shaw Grant) 


ADVANCE BOOKING:- Opens 19th March at Theatre; | 
also Dundee & Edinburgh (Methven Simpson) and | 
Glasgow (Paterson’s) } 


| 
LONDON - ALL BRANCHES OF MESSRS KEITH 
PROWSE & CO LTD, 159 NEW BOND STREET 
W1 (REG 6000) 


COMPLETE BROCHURE ON APPLICATION 


SCOTLAND'S 


THEATRE in the HILLS 


THE TUDOR ACADEMY OF ARTS 
The Junior Residential Academy of 
Dramatic Art and Dancing. Compre- 
hensive Training for Girls from 10 to 
18 years in all branches of Drama and 
Stage Technique, Verse Speaking, 
Singing, Ballet and Tap, Fencing. All 
recognised Exams. Sound Education 
to Higher Schools. 




















Prospectus & Particulars from Secretary : 
Huntington House, Hindhead, Surrey 
Phone: 495 











LONDON SCHOOL OF 
DRAMATIC ART 


ANNUAL REVUE 


Thursday ,March ist at 7 p.m. 
PORTLAND HALL 
Little Titchfield St. (Off Gt. Portland St.) W.1. 
Tickets 5/- 3/6 2/6 (all bookable) 


Secretary, 14 Glentworth St., NW41 
WELbeck 9197 























skin in perfect condition, remains unch 
“retouching”. It is ideal for sensitive 


EICHNER 


FINE COSMET 


and all the Creams which will make you look 


These are the Powders, Rouges, Lipsticks, Eyeshadows 


All eyes are on 


SA LEICHNER “FLA TTER-BASE” 


the brilliant new make-up in the intriguing “ Flatter-Pack” 


Leichner “Flatter-Base” is a featherlight foundation which hides blemishes 
and. gives .a lovely skin surface. It is easily and simply applied, keeps the 


anged for hours — saves constant 
skins. In two shades: Blonde and 


Brunette ; 5/- each. 
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lovelier. 








HAKESPEARE | 


Memorial Theatre 
STRATFORD-UPON-AVON 


COMMENCING 
MARCH 24th 


Neon Sars THE NINETY-SECOND SEASON 
Drotet of Plays by 
WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE 
consisting of | 
A Cycle of the Historical Plays 
The Life and Death of King Richard II 
First Part of King Henry IV 
Second Part of King Henry IV 
King Henry V 
The Tempest 


The Shakespeare Memorial 
Theatre Company with 
MICHAEL REDGRAVE 
HARRY ANDREWS HUGH GRIiF?ITH 
RICHARD BURTON HEATHER STANNARD 
ANTHONY QUAYLE 
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Producing 
Shakespeare 


By C. B. Purdom. This new addition to 
Pitman's ‘‘Theatre and Stage”’ Series deals 
with the essentials of stage production in 
the light of the structure and significance 
of Shakespeare's plays. The author gives 
a vivid description of Shakespeare's life 
and times and the conditions under which 
his plays were written and staged, goes 
thoroughly into every aspect including 
scenery, properties, lighting, and relates 
the producti a speci Piay in all 
its detail. Well illustrated. 18/- net. 


The Playwright 


By Ormerod Greenwood. Describing as 
it does the origins and problems of the 
modern theatre, this authoritative study of 
the craft of the playwright should be read 
not only by writers but also by every 
serious student of the drama. Every topic 
of importance is discussed, and the book 
includes chapters on the playwright's 
choices and limits; the literary and the 
popular theatre; characterization, comedy 
and farce; the playwright's tools; and the 
mastery of stagecraft. One of Pitman’'s 








All seats bookable through principal "Shaetne end ena Gecies, 30) nat. 
Agents or write Box Office Manager, . 
Shakespeare Memorial Theatre two mew Pitman books 
BOOK FOR THE EARLY WEEKS PARKER ST - KINGSWAY - LONDON WC2 
OF THE SEASON! need 
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Over the Footlights 


AURENCE OLIVIER’S first managerial presentation 
of 1951 will be Gian-Carlo Menotti’s opera, The 
Consul, which opens at the Cambridge Theatre on Tues- 
day 6th February. Olivier saw the production in New 
York last August on his way to Hollywood and was so 
impressed that he secured the rights. 


The New York company and production will be seen 
over here, though the orchestra is being recruited in 
London. The cast numbers fourteen. 


As mentioned some months ago by our American 
correspondent, The Consul has proved a brilliant success 
in New York. It is a full-length work in three acts, set 
somewhere in Europe today. Menotti himself, who 
wrote and composed the opera and also produces his own 
work, described The Consul as a story of desperate people 
defeated by the inhuman machinery of a consular office. 

Heading the cast are Marie Powers, seen in London in 
the title role of Menotti’s opera, The Medium, and 
Patricia Neway, who has scored a triumph with her 
dramatic singing and acting as the young wife vainly 
seeking a visa to follow her husband who is forced to 
escape from the country by the secret police. 

* * * 


Tennents are opening their 1951 programme with A 
Penny for a Song, with Ronald Squire, Basil Radford, 
Marie Léhr, Alan Webb and Denys Blakelock as its stars, 
and Peter Brook as its director. Emett is the designer. 
After weeks at Wimbledon and Harrow it will have its 
West End premiere on Ist March at the Haymarket 
Theatre where The Second Mrs. Tanqueray closes on 24th 











and31 February. 
A Penny for a Song, a comedy set in a garden of a 
The Queen of Spades ... 33 house on the Dorset cliffs in 1804; is a first play by John 
Whiting, a 33-year-old actor, who has spent the last three 
Amateur Stage ... ... 36 years with the York Repertory Company. 
PERIOD ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION ARMOUR 
and CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS————— FOR HIRE 
eile thea Robert White ¢> Sons SPANGLING 
JEWELLERY | 57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
FOR HIRE | Telephone : Temple Bar 8237 EMBROIDERY 
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“Lace on her Petticoat ” 
HERE is nothing precocious or mawkish 
about Aimée Stuart's tender treatment 
of the affectionate friendship of two little 
girls in a Scottish setting in the springtime 
of 1885, which is the theme of Lace on Her 
Petticoat at the Ambassadors Theatre. 


The one child, Alexandra (beautifully 
played by Perdita Neilson) is of noble birth, 
her home the castle of her father, the Earl. 
The other, Elspeth (portrayed with deep sin- 
cerity and naturalness by Eleanor Macready) 
is the homespun daughter of honest, self- 
respecting cottage folk on the estate. 


They have this much in common: they are 
of the same age—presumably ten or twelve 
—and each has been starved of companion- 
ship; so that from a chance meeting is forged 
a loving friendship which is oblivious of all 
differences of degree. 















































All too conscious of the social gulf 
between the children is however Elspeth’s 
mother, Faith McNairn—Sophie Stewart 
plays the part admirably—who happens to 
be the Countess’s milliner; and it is only 
when a formal invitation comes to Elspeth 
for Lady Alexandra's birthday party at the 
castle that Mrs. McNairn approves of her 
going. 

The tragedy of childhood which has been 
impending throughout the play befalls when 
the invitation is withdrawn by the Countess 
in a letter to Elspeth’s mother which reveals 
that the “invitation” was contrived by her 
daughter without her own authority and, it 
is implied, was, of course, unthinkable. 


Although deeply hurt, Faith McNairn 
bows to the inevitability of this decision; but 
there is genuine pathos in the two children 
being brought up abruptly by the social 
chasm opening between them. 

This deeply moving scene is remarkable 


for the extraordinary dignity of high breed- 
ing by which a child’s broken heart is 





‘Lace on Her Petticoat "—Ambassadors, 
14th December. 

“The Fol-de-Rols’"—St. Martin's, Ist 
January. 

* Frou-frou "—New Lindsey, 8th January. 

* Celestina "—Embassy, 9th January. 

* Virtuoso "—'' Q,"" 9th January. 

“ Here Goes ""—Unity, 10th January. 
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masked when the little Lady Alexandra 
makes her apologies and says her farewells. 
Muriel Aked as the Grandmother of 
Elspeth, and Ellis Irving as Hamish Colqu- 
houn of the rebellious and forthright 
“democratic” independence of spirit, are 
excellent members of a flawless cast. 


W.B.C. 
“ The Fol-de-Rols ” 


HE Fol-de-Rols at St. Martin’s Theatre 

are just about the safest guarantee one 

can give for a successful evening’s entertain- 
ment. 

Their show, with its twenty-six turns 
following on with lightning rapidity, has all 
the essential ingredients of wit and humour 
(as clean as a whistle), song and dance, pretty 
girls in pretty frocks, lively and tuneful airs, 
potted pantomime, and miniature ballet, 
seasoned with topicality and produced with 
pace and snap. The whole show sparkles 
with high spirits, and the décor is delightful, 

While the large company carries not a 
single “ passenger,” it includes at least three 
predestined stars of comedy in versatile 
Kathleen West, bright and bouncing Charles 
Stewart, and lugubrious Cyril Wells, whose 
face should be his fortune. 

Thurza Rogers, June Powell and Robin 
Ford and the highly competent chorus dance 
delightfully at every opportunity—as also do 
the puppets whose concerted gyrations bring 
this lively performance to a novel and tune- 
ful close. The show is very agreeably com- 
péred by accomplished David Nixon. 

Its first performances “ brought the house 
down,” and there seems no reason why this 
state of things should not continue 
indefinitely. W.B.C, 


“ Frou-frou ” 


RENCH dramatists being regarded with | 
veneration, this little theatre is perform: | 
ing a great service in introducing London to | 


a representative selection from their works. 

It is not easy to find a more famous piece 
of theatre than Frou-frou, by Meilhac and 
Halevy, which was first performed in Paris 
in 1869. This is a play that cannot fail to 
take, given an actress who is equal to the 
name part. It is by no means a one-patt 
play, but Frou-frou’s is the only part that is 
difficult to cast. She is a_ giddy littl 
butterfly who refuses to take life seriously 
until jealousy impels her to a fatal step into 
a course from which there is no turning 
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back. She meets the fate of Lady Isabel in 
East Lynne, with the difference that her 
lover does ngt forsake her but is killed by 
her husband in a duel. In three acts, 
covering four and a half years of this young 
woman’s life, she is shown in many moods, 
gay, capricious, suspicious, furious and 
pathetic. When we remember that the play 
is ten years older than Ibsen’s Doll's House, 
our hats are off to Meilham and Halevy for 
a serious work well in advance of its time. 

The English adaptation for this production 
is by Jeanne de Casalis and it has the 
smoothness and vitality of original work. 
Jean Kent provides a vivid and pleasing 
indication of what Frou-frou was supposed 
to be but one has the impression that the 
mark is not quite reached. This applies also 
to every member of the cast with the 
exception of Michael Gover, who seems 
exactly right as the husband, Sartorys. He 
made an impressive entrance and never put 
a foot wrong throughout. Coming to the 
play in ignorance and imagining the 
characters and their situations as they unfold, 
all save for Sartorys called for constant 
mental readjustment, yet all gave good 
performances in themselves. Chief example 
of this difficulty was Philippa Hiatt, who 
played Louise and had to be seif-sacrificing 
to a degree now found too improbable even 
for fiction. Miss Hiatt did all that was 
required of Louise beautifully but never 
seemed to belong in that play. Direction is 
by Peter Creswell. 

H.G.M. 


“ Celestina ” 
ELESTINA, Ashley Dukes’ new play, 
recalls his Man with a Load of Mischief 
by its elegant and serious artificiality and it 
is stylishly mounted. A programme note 
refers to the 16th century Spanish novel in 
dialogue of the same name but, apart from 
names, there is little similarity. The story 
is brought forward two or three hundred 
years and Celestina is changed from a crafty 
old bawd to a beautiful woman, albeit still 
in the same profession. Calisto and Melibea, 
the lovers in the story, are spared their tragic 
fate. Melibea the modest has become hard 
and haughty and shows some slight favour 
to Calisto only because she knows that Mr. 
Dukes’ heroine, the transformed Celestina, is 
in love with him herself. Instead of the kind 


of general holocaust for which Verona is 
remembered, only the lovely Celestina meets 
a tragic and self-sought end. The plot is a 
veritable coil of passionate love hopelessly. 
maintained 


entangled and suspense is 








Mai Zetterling and Dirk Bogarde in “Point of 
Departure,” which is now at the Duke of York's 
Theatre, following its original season at the Lyric, 





Hammersmith. (Picture by Angus McBean) 





throughout. As Celestina, Mary Ellis is 
fascinating, disturbing, doomed, tortured and 
intense. Alan Wheatley is agreeably impres- 
sive as Celestina’s rascally steward, a down- 
to-earth realist. Clement McCallin suitably 
suggests in Calisto suppressed emotion under 
enforced calm. 


Mar; Morris has directed the play with a 
sure hand and John Pemberton’s setting for 
Celestina’s courtyard is full of atmosphere 
and demands romantically dramatic doings. 
That is not all. Jeremy Bream, unseen, plays 
an intermittent guitar to heighten the effect. 

H.G.M. 


“ Virtuoso ” 
VIRTUOSO by Cedric Wallis is a shapely 
play with interesting characters, biting 
dialogue, absorbing situations and a happy 
ending. It is also a warning to Concert 
Agents. An idealist in that profession (you 
have to concede that) discovers a young man 
in Limehouse who plays like Liszt. He 
promptly proceeds to sacrifice everything to 
his self-appointed task of securing fame and 
fortune for this young man, who is a very 
low life cross between Joyce Carey’s Gully 
Jimson and Arnold Bennett’s “ Card.” When 
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(Contd.) 


he is in danger of losing his own livelihood 
and home, he is saved by the gifted young 
pianist’s walking out on him, having secured 
for himself a competence elsewhere by 
agreeing to marry a Society woman old 
enough to be his mother. The agent’s wife 
then offers as consolation to her husband 
some sober reflections on the lives of great 
musicians of the past. 

Kenneth Griffith was completely successful 
in putting the Limehouse Liszt before us. 
We believed in his musical talent—supported 
by the performance of Peter Cooper, con- 
cealed—his lack of manners and his soulless 
egoism. Joseph O’Conor was pleasantly 
plausible as the foolish agent. His tough and 
mercenary senior partner was played with 
authority by Ronald Adam. The wrangle in 
the office occasioned by there not being 
enough No. 1 contracts to satisfy No. 1 
artists was illuminating and_ exciting. 
Theodore Bikel threw a fine tantrum as a 
No. 1 artist fighting to maintain his place at 
the top. Marie Burke provided a clever 


study of the Society hostess and Josephine 

Wilson made us sympathise with the idealist’s 

Production was by Jordan Lawrence. 
H.G.M. 


wife. 








i 
“ Here Goes” 
HERE is nothing obscure.or parochial 
about Unity’s new revue, Here Goes} 
Mainly satirical, with shafts flying from left 
to right, it is put over with skill, competence 
and the conviction of belief. The book and 
lyrics are by Geoffrey Parsons, the music by 
Berkeley Fase, decor by Bernard Sarron and 
Alfie Bass and Vida Hope have produced, 
The poetry of Messrs. Eliot and Fry, 
psychiatry and currency receive attention but 
naturally the political intentions: of the 
United States of North America offer the 
widest target; the cautionary extravaganza, 
“On the Shores of Lake Distress,” whilst 
owing a lot to the music of Sir Arthur 
Sullivan, is undoubtedly funny. Not all the 
items are topical but most are Aristophanic 
in one sense or another. In a free country 
one can cock a snook at anybody, but ridicule 
directed at a great national figure, one of 
the greatest in our history, whilst not wholly 
unamusing, acts rather like a boomerang, 
The pellets take effect as they bounce back. 
Noticeably good work is put in by Bill 
Ward, Doris Levenson and Elsie Chisnall in 
solo items, but it is the spirited attack and 
general competence of the team, quite a big 
team too, that most impresses. H.G.M. 
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A view of the restored interior of the Old Vic 
Theatre, showing the well-known old chandelier, 
the restored balconies and the new apron stage. 


The Old Vie, 1950/31 Season 


N 14th November 1950, the curtain went 
up once again on one of London’s most 


historic theatres. The Old Vic had been 
Closed since 1940, and the building was 
severely damaged by enemy action. 

The tradition made world famous by the 
work of Lilian Baylis, had not, of course, 
been broken in the intervening years, and the 
seasons at the New Theatre were most fruit- 
ful. Indeed, “ It is an ill wind ...” and pro- 
bably when all is said and done, the Old Vic 
audiences have been vastly increased by 
reason of the move West, and an enthusiasm 
for all that is best in our theatre implanted 
in many who might not have thought of 
making the trek to the Waterloo Road. 


The present season opened with “ Twelfth 
Night,” which has proved immensely popu- 
lar, and was followed on 18th December by 
“ Bartholomew Fair,” which reaped full 
measure from the seasonsable festive spirit. 
The excellent work of the Young Vic Com- 
pany has also been seen in “The Black 
Arrow” and “The Merchant of Venice,” 
and on 30th January the senior company 
produced “ Henry V.” “Electra ” and “ The 
Wedding” will follow on 13th March, and 
“ Captain Brassbound’s Conversion ” on 17th 
April. In May the plays will be presented 
in repertory and the theatre is to remain 
open throughout the Festival of Britain. 

(Scenes by John Vickers) 











Orsino: If music be the food of love, play on. 


“T Ifth The opening scene of the play, shewing Alec Clunes as Orsino, and 
we Leo McKern (left, with pipe) as Feste. The production is by Hugh 
Night sd Hunt, with sets and costumes by Roger Furse. 


Below: Viola’s arrival in Illyria. Peggy Ashcroft as Viola and Mark 
Dignam, right, as a Sea Captain. 


Viola: What country, friends, is this? 








Orsino: For such as I am all true lovers are. 
and The Duke tells Viola, in her guise as the boy Cesario, of his unrequited love for Olivia. 
ugh Below: Sir Toby Belch (Roger Livesey, right) and Sir Andrew Aguecheek (Robert Eddison), 
plot with Maria (Pauline Jameson), the discomfiture of Malvolio. 


Sir Andrew: Before me, she’s a good wench. 


9 





Sebastian: My kind Antonio, I can ao.) 
other answer make but thanks. EW 


Pierre Lefevre (left) as Sebasti 

Viola’s brother, and Willj 

Devlin as Antonio, shortly 
their arrival in Illyria. ’ 


x 


Below: 


Sir Toby mischievously sets ; 
terrified Viola and Sir Andrew t@ 
fight each other, with disastroug 
consequences for Sir Andrew when” 
Sebastian is later mistaken for 
young “Cesario.” Left, Paul 
Hansard as Fabian. 
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‘* Bartholomew 
_ Fair”’ 


CENES from the revi- 

val of Ben Jonson’s 
play, which had its first 
performance at the Old 
Vic on 18th December. 
Jonson’s rarely-produced 
“frolic” was the occasion 
of a spirited and colour- 
ful production with some 
delightful scenery and 
costumes by Motley, and 
a lively direction by 
George Devine. “ Bar- 
tholomew Fair” can 
scarcely be said to have a 
connected plot, but the 
company entered into the 
spirit of the occasion 
with great gusto. This 
production was originally 
seen at the 1950 Edin- 

burgh Festival. 


Left: 


A moment near the open- 
ing of the play when 
Littlewit, Quarlous and 
Winwife are harangued 
by Humphrey Waspe, 
while Mrs. Littlewit looks 
on. L.-R.: Anthony Van 
Bridge, Alec Clunes, 
Dorothy Tutin, Douglas 
Wilmer and John Ebdon. 


Busy and Dame Purecraft 
(Mark Dignam and Doro- 
thy Green), the Puritans, 
detect the Roast Pork 
Booth by its smell, while 
Knockem (William Dev- 
lin), left, looks on, and 
Littlewit and his wife 
enjoy some of the delights 
of the Fair. 





Waspe, Bartholomew Cokes’ manservant, is laden with goods that his master has 
bought at the Fair. Right, Robert Eddison as Cokes, an Esquire of Harrow. 


Below: A general scene of the Fair. Ezekiel (Paul Hansard), a cutpurse, is seen picking the 

pocket of Bartholomew Cokes, who is listening to Nightingale, the Ballad Man (Leo McKern).” 

Above Cokes can be seen Roger Livesey as Justice Overdo, who is attending the Fair in™ 
disguise to make notes in his little black book of what he calls the “ enormities.” ; 








The orgy in the Pig- 
woman’s tent, Included 
in the group are John 
Blatchley as Wit, a bawd, 
and Ursula Jeans as 
Dame Overdo. 


Justice Overdo, Waspe 

and Busy are locked in 

the stocks, but Waspe 

contrives to put his shoe 

on his hand instead of on 

his foot and is thus able 
to free himself. 


“Leatherhead,” the Pup- 

pet Showman (George 

Speaight) is upbraided by 

his own puppets in a 

delightful and amusing 

scene towards the end of 
the play. 





ROBERT EDDISON 
as 
Bartholomew Cokes 


ROGER LIVESEY ALEC CLUNES 
as as 
Adam Overdo Humphrey Waspe 


URSULA JEANS 
as 
Dame Overdo 





PAUL ROGERS PAULINE JAMESON 
as as 
Malvolio Maria 


Some of the leading players in this season’s Old Vic Company as they appear in “ Bartholo- 
mew Fair” and “ Twelfth Night.” Peggy Ashcroft, who made such a deep impression with 
her Viola in “ Twelfth Night,” is seen in that role in the cover portrait this month. 
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HE next time I walk down Dean Street 

and look at the bombed-out Royalty 
Theatre I shall regard that desolate play- 
house with an even deeper regret. Until I 
recently read the fascinating biography of 
Fanny Kelly by Basil Francis* I had not 
realised that the Royalty is also the ruin of 
what was ostensibly the first English 
academy of drama and the blighted dream of 
a great theatrical pioneer—Fanny Kelly of 
Drury Lane. That site in Soho is a monu- 
ment to a lost cause and recalls the fortune 
of a popular actress lost in a valiant attempt 
to improve the general standard of acting. 

As Fanny Kelly was an old lady of 92 
when she died, nearly seventy years ago, she 
spanned the theatrical era from Siddons to 
Irving. Before she was ten she appeared as 
Prince Arthur in King John, when Mrs. 
Siddons was playing Queen Constance at 
Drury Lane. More than 80 years later, and 
only a few weeks before her death, Irving 
and Toole journeyed to Feltham to see her 
in retirement and bring the offer of a Civil 
List pension. During the intervening years 
she won the affection of the playgoing public 
and by her own unaided efforts as an artist 
amassed a fortune of £20,000, only to lose it 
in an endeavour to make life easier for those 
younger actors and actresses who hoped to 
carry on the great stage traditions after she 
had taken her final curtain. 

Fanny Kelly learned her job the hard way, 
playing in barns and hired halls, triumphing 
over all the handicaps of makeshift stages 
until she became a highly competent actress 
and singer. She saw far more in her réles 
than the mere lines in the script and her act- 
ing set out to explain the real meaning of the 
characters she portrayed. She sang in opera 
at the Lyceum and played in drama at Drury 
Lane, where she witnessed Edmund Kean’s 
sensational debut as Shylock in 1814. 

Courageously and unobtrusively Fanny 
Kelly abandoned the rigid stage conventions 
of Garrick’s day by introducing simplicity 
into her acting, which possessed the realism 
of everyday behaviour. Her réles were many 
and varied. She triumphed as Desdemona, 
Ophelia, Lady Teazle, Lydia Languish, Jane 
Shore, Lucy Lockitt and Meg Merrilies, in 
addition to playing Madge in Love in a 
Village, Betty Finnikin in Gretna Green, 
Annette in The Maid and the Magpie, Cicely 





*Fanny Keily of Drury Lane, by Basil Francis (ROocK- 
LIFF, 16/- net). 


The Divine Plain Face 


by 
Eric 


Johns 





Fanny Kelly 


Homespun in The Heir-at-Law, Lilla in The 
Siege of Belgrade and Nan in Modern 
Antiques. She made an_ unforgettable 
impression as Rachel, the beggar-maid, in 
The Jovial Crew. It was after seeing her in 
that part that Charles Lamb wrote in Leigh 
Hunt’s Examiner, “ What a lass to go a- 
gypsying through the world with... !” 

Lamb, who devoutly admired Fanny 
Kelly’s “ divine plain face,” on one occasion 
wrote in The Examiner, “ It was with a feel- 
ing of pain that we observed Miss Kelly 
among the spectators on the first night of the 
new comedy. What does she do before the 
curtain? She should have been on the stage.” 
Later, in one of the most moving love letters 
ever written, he proposed to her, but she 
declined, as her heart was in the theatre, 
which no one could induce her to leave. 

In the 1830’s Fanny Kelly became con- 
scious of far too many youngsters on the 
stage who should never have chosen acting 
as a career, so she resolved to raise the status 
of the profession by training young girls in 
the light of her rich experience, in order that 
they might be capable of doing justice to the 
roles for which they were cast. Starting 
with a handful of pupils Miss Kelly 
eventually visualised an academy of dramatic 
art where young people might be instructed 
by the finest teachers and thus uphold the 
great tradition of Kemble, Kean and 

(Continued on page 20) 





The Theatre in the °5l’s 






Geo. J. S. King looks back on 
some interesting stage anniversaries 


N the summer of 1851 Charlotte Bronté 

wrote to a friend :— 

“On Saturday I went to hear and see 
Rachel; a wonderful sight—terrible as if 
the earth had cracked deep at your feet, 
and revealed a glimpse of hell. I shall 
never forget it. She made me shudder to 
the marrow of my bones; in her some fiend 
has certainly taken up an incarnate home. 
She is not a woman; she is a snake; she is 
the ——.” 

On the following day, by way of contrast, 
Charlotte went to hear Cardinal Wiseman; 
but even here (in the Spanish Ambassador’s 
Chapel) “the whole scene was impiously 
theatrical.” Later the English novelist 
returned to the subject of the French actress. 
“ Rachel’s acting transfixed me with wonder, 
enchained me with interest, and thrilled me 
with horror.” 

Meanwhile two other famous Victorian 
novelists were showing a more personal 
interest in the theatre. During May—within 
a day or two of Charlotte Bronté’s arrival in 
London—Queen Victoria and Prince Albert 
were among those present in a movable 
theatre which had been erected in the great 
drawing-room of the Duke of Devonshire’s 
house in Piccadilly, and the audience saw a 
comedy by Lytton, and a farce in which 
Dickens co-operated with Punch’s Mr. 
Lemon, on behalf of the “ Guild of Literature 
and Art.” 

Both comedy and farce were performed by 
a company of amateurs, with Dickens as 
manager. But Dickens had wider stage 
interests, and on 14th April he presided at 
the General Theatrical Fund’s dinner at the 
London Tavern. He was present, moreover, 
at a public dinner on Ist March to com- 
memorate the retirement of that famous 
actor, William Charles Macready, who had 
made his “ positively last appearance” (as 
Macbeth) at Drury Lane on 26th February. 
The whole literary world assembled to do 
honour to the great tragedian. Lytton was 
in the chair, Thackeray was there, and a 
sonnet written by Tennyson, the Poet 
Laureate, was read as a tribute. 

On 22nd November that year the Princess’s 
Theatre was re-opened with The Merry Wives 
of Windsor, Charles John Kean playing 
Ford. Isabella Glyn had taken the name part 


in a revival at Sadler’s Wells two days ~ 
previously of a Hengist Horne version of 
The Duchess of Malfi? and it was in that 
year that Isabella began her famous Shakes- 
pearean readings. On 15th ‘December 
Gustavus Brooke made a successful début as 
Othello at the Broadway Theatre, New York. 
It was in 1851’s Canterbury Cricket Week 
that the “Old Stagers” first adopted that 
title. It was the year of Charles Reade’s 
first play, of Jerrold’s successful farce Cool 
as a Cucumber (produced at the Lyceum), 
and of Escuela del Matrimonio, the best play 
of the Spanish dramatist, Breton de los 
Herreros. 

Ibsen became director of the chief theatre 
at Bergen that year; Helen Faucit, the famous 
Shakespearean actress, was married to (Sir) 
Theodore Martin; Henry Irving left school 
(at the age of thirteen) to enter a solicitor’s 
office; and London’s theatres fought a battle 
which lasted all the summer with the 
counter-attractions of the Great Exhibition. 
A Punch cartoon depicted a disgruntled 
manager advancing to the footlights, and 
announcing to the audience that his (!!) 
money would be returned at the box office! 

Some notable dramatists were among the 
obituaries of 1851. Joanna Baillie (23rd 
February) was author of Plays on the 
Passions, outstanding among which was De 
Montfort, which was produced at Drury 
Lane, with John Kemble and Sarah Siddons 
in the leading roles. Richard Lalor Sheil 
(25th May), the Irish dramatist, was better 
known, perhaps, as a politician; and Richard 
Jones (“Gentleman Jones”) was more famous 
as an actor than as a playwright. Samuel 
Beazley (12th October) combined the roles of 
architect and dramatist, for besides writing 
numerous farces and comedies, he built the 
cast-iron colonnade of Drury Lane Theatre 
in Little Russell Street, the Lyceum, and 
other London theatres. Other dramatists 
who died in 1851 were Harriet Lee (ist 
August) and George Stephens (15th October); 
and other stage celebrities who died that year 
were Harriet Waylett (29th April), one of the 
most popular actresses of her day, and 
William Dowton (19th April), who was 
regarded as the ideal Malvolio and Falstaff 
of his generation. 

(Contirued on page 20) 
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Whispers from the Wings 


EW Year's Night brought a new 

comedian to the West End in the person 
of Cyril Wells, whose versatility was the 
chief topic of conversation during the inter- 
val at the St, Martin’s, when the Fol-de-Rols 
made their historic overnight conquest of 
London. Whether burlesquing Christopher 
Robin or Sir Thomas Beecham, or playing 
the “Tommy” who saw no more on his over- 
seas service than a succession of canteens, 
this young comedian hit the bull’s eye every 
time and looks like taking up permanent 
residence in West End revue. 

As a youth Cyril Wells was stage-struck 
and refused to follow his father’s footsteps 
in a professional career. In despair his 
mother brought him to London to look for 
a job on the stage, on condition that, if 
unsuccessful, he would return home at the 
end of six weeks and follow his parents’ 
wishes. For five weeks the situation looked 
rather bleak, until he had the good fortune 
to meet a chorus boy in a Charing Cross 
Road teashop. Learning from him that an 
audition was being held at Daly’s Theatre, 
young Wells made up his mind to try his 
luck, While the stage door man was engaged 
in conversation, he slipped through without 
a card and was promptly chosen for the 
chorus of A Yankee at the Court of King 
Arthur, which starred Constance Carpenter. 
The next day Mrs. Wells kept her part of 
the bargain and went home without her son. 

Other chorus jobs followed and a tour of 
Wake Up And Dream. Two years after the 
Daly’s job the name of Cyril Wells was seen 


Cyril Wells as the conductor w:th the Fol-de-Ro's “ orchestza,” his favourite item in the show 
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by 
Looker-On 


on the posters outside the Gaiety as second 
juvenile in Hold My Hand, a musical comedy 
with Jessie Matthews, Stanley Lupino and 
Sonnie Hale in the cast. Later he went into 
intimate revue at the Comedy, with 
Hermione Baddeley and Cyril Ritchard in 
To And Fro during the Coronation year. The 
legitimate theatre attracted him and he 
played in repertory at the People’s Palace in 
the Mile End Road under the direction of 
Matthew Forsyth. 

British films were holding their own in 
those days and young Wells made his mark 
as a dancer. He partnered Anna Neagle in 
The Little Damozel and when he danced on 
the screen with Jessie Matthews in It’s Love 
Again he was hailed as the British Fred 
Astaire—not a bad achievement for a boy 
who never had any real dancing lessons, but 
relied on the help and inspiration of Jessie 
Matthews. One of the cherished moments 
of his career was playing Albert in the 
Shaving Scene from Victoria Regina on the 
air with Pamela Stanley. At the People’s 
Palace he enjoyed playing the sinister judge 
in Elmer Rice’s Judgment Day, as well as 
three different Gordon Harker parts. One 
day he hopes to go back to the legitimate 
stage to appear in a subtle comedy part, but 
the Fol-de-Rols are not likely to let him 
escape easily. 

He joined them five years ago and has 
been with them ever since, with an occasional 
appearance as Dame in pantomime. The 
Fol-de-Rols usually try-out their new 

(Continued on page 32) 


Toni: Are you coming to stay—or something? 


Toni: I'm trying to hear what they say on the Trans- 
Atlantic line. 
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“To Dorothy, 
a Son” 


OME glimpses of Roger MacDougall’s suc. 
cessful farcical comedy which is packing the 
Savoy Theatre. The play has only three leading 
characters, one of whom is not seen during the 
entire play—though very much heard! Petey 
Ashmore is responsible for the very slick pro- 
duction. Mr. MacDougall, with his flair for 
the witty line and amusing situation, is obviously 
a playwright to be watched. 


Left: Toni Rigi, impecunious young composer, 
is obviously nonplussed by the unexpected and 
embarrassing arrival of his first (American) wife, 
Myrtle. Myrtle settles in, having informed Toni 
that their Mexican divorce was invalid. Mean- 
time, upstairs, Dorothy, Toni’s present wife, is 
expecting a son and heir any minute. 


L.-R.: Yolande Donlan, Richard Attenborough 
and Philip Holles. 


Pictures by Houston-Rogers 


Right: 


SHEILA 
SIM 
who is admir- 


able as the 
invisible 


private life, 
Richard Atten- 
borough’s wife. 





Toni: 


Ah—my favourite concubine! 


Myrtle: You're a father! 


Toni: Don’t you understand—there has to be a date 


line! 


Myrtle’s visit proves not 
to be so innocent as 
might be thought from 
her artless, decidedly 
“dumb” behaviour. It 
all has to do with her late 
uncle’s will, and whether 
Toni is presented with a 
son and heir before a cer- 
tain date. It would, how- 
ever, be unfair to divulge 
the many complications 
which ensue, maritime 
and otherwise, before the 
minx Mpyrtle’s true 
motives are laid bare. 


Right: Gwenda Wilson 
as the nurse. 











The Divine Plain Face (Conta) 


Siddons. She realised that her ambition 
would necessitate retirement at the height of 
her successful career, but she was prepared 
to sacrifice personal vanity for the good of 
the theatre at large. 

To prove that she was competent to 
undertake such a task Miss Kelly gave a 
two-hour one-woman show at the Strand 
Theatre in 1833. The audience adored her 
as Mrs. Parthian, a grey-wigged character 
who gave the popular actress an opportunity 
to reminisce about the famous stars she had 
known in the past and the hardships of her 
barnstorming days. Pupils came to her at 
the Strand, but she resolved to build a 
theatre of her own at the rear of her house 
in Dean Street—and thus the playhouse we 
knew as the Royalty came into being. 

The opening night was a heart-breaking 
fiasco. In her desire to build the perfect 
model theatre as a shop-window for her 
pupils, she had been too ambitious. Instead 
of listening to experienced architects and 
stage technicians, she engaged a man named 
Macdonald Stephenson to design the stage 
machinery. His unorthodox inventions 
looked well enough on a blue print, but 
failed disastrously in practice. On the open- 
ing night the noise of the mechanics wrecked 
the entire performance and at the end of 
the first week the theatre was closed, so that 
the machinery could be dismantled. It cost 
Miss Kelly her entire fortune. She never 
recovered from this initial setback. 

Meantime she toured the provinces with 
her one-woman show and let her theatre 
spasmodically to private theatricals, includ- 
ing The Amateurs, with whom Charles 
Dickens appeared. Money matters reached 
a critical stage by 1850, when Miss Kelly was 
herself sixty years of age. She toured the 
provinces giving Shakespeare readings, in 
school-rooms and hired halls, not unlike the 
surroundings she had known as a barn- 
stormer. It was a tragic twilight to her 
dazzling career—her fortune gone, her health 
breaking and her public becoming indiffer- 
ent. Finally the bailiffs took possession of 
the theatre in Dean Street, dismantling the 
premises and evicting poor Miss Kelly. Thus 
ended her glorious dream to bring about an 
acting renaissance by endeavouring to 
instruct youngsters how to act with convic- 
tion. For the remaining 30 years of her life 
Miss Kelly lived in obscure retirement, first 
in Bayswater and later in a cottage at 
Feltham, where Irving and Toole went to see 
this defeated but proud idealist. 
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The Theatre in the '518’s (ona) 


Henry Arthur Jones played so great a part 
in the regeneration of the English drama 
that the centenary of his birth, which occurs 
on 20th September, will not pass unnoticed. 
Other notabilities born during 1851 were 
William Davenport Adams (25th December), 
dramatic critic of the Globe and compiler of 
A Dictionary of the Drama; John Ferguson 
Nisbet (28th October), dramatic critic of the 
Times; Ermete Novelli (Sth March), Italian 
actor and founder of the Casa di Goldini 
Theatre in Rome; and Florence Evelyn 
Eleanore Bell (9th September), author of 
plays produced by Sir Charles Hawtrey and 
Sybil Thorndike. 

During the year 1751 the influence of 
David Garrick was supreme on the London 
stage; and Benjamin Victor, the historian of 
the theatre (who was then in Dublin), wrote 
that Peg Woffington “is the only theme 
either in or out of the theatre—her perform- 
ances are in general admirable.” Another 
famous actress, Lavinia Fenton (the original 
“ Polly Peachum ”’) became that year Duchess 
of Bolton. 

Hutton, the historian of Birmingham, tells 
us that in 1751 a touring company describing 
themselves as “ His Majesty’s Servants from 
the Theatre Royal in London” hit upon a 
novel form of advertisement. They hoped 
“the public would excuse the ceremony of 
the drum, as beneath the dignity of a London 
company.” ‘he result was not merely to 
attract good houses—‘ the whole town was 
converted into one vast theatre.” 

Undoubtedly the year’s outstanding bi- 
centenary is that, on 30th October, of the 
birth of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, who was 
like Richard Lalor Sheil in that he was an 
Irishman and a politician, as well as a play- 
wright, although Sheil was not, like Sheridan, 
a “dramatic star of the first magnitude.” 
Sheridan followed Garrick in the manage- 
ment of Drury Lane, and less than a year 
after doing so achieved his greatest triumph 
with the production of The School for 
Scandal. 

Lesser dramatists born in the same year 
as Sheridan were Richard Tickell, Sheridan’s 
brother-in-law; and Edward Topham, who 
began a daily paper primarily to boost that 
famous actress Mary Wells. Elizabeth 
Hartley, who was also born in 1751, was an 
actress of such beauty that Garrick said he 
“ never saw a finer creature,” and her features 
are preserved in some of the finest paintings 
of Reynolds. There is evidence, however, 
that she had talent as well as beauty! 








Henry: You've stirred my cup of bitterness with a sword of Damocles! 


Brian Reece as Charley Stirling and Robertson Hare as Henry Stirling. 


“Will Any Gentleman?” 


ERNON SYLVAINE’S farce has been an outstanding success at the 

Strand Theatre, where it has already been running for some months. 

Undoubtedly one of Mr. Sylvaine’s best and most witty plays to date, “ Will 

Any Gentleman? ” has provided another ideal role for the inimitable Robert- 

son Hare. Until recently Arthur Riscoe was appearing in the role of Charley 

Stirling—a part which had been specially written for him—and everyone 

learned with. regret that owing to health reasons he had to withdraw 

temporarily from the cast. However, Brian Reece, now one of radio’s most 

Pictures popular personalities as “P.C. 49,” stepped into the breach with notable 
by success, and is very welcome back in the West End, where his excellent work 
Denis de in “ Bless the Bride” and “ Tough at the Top” is still remembered. The 
Marney play is directed by Richard Bird, with setting by Joan Jefferson-Farjeon. 
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The trouble started when Henry Stirling went to a music hall in the suburbs. On the left is 

Patricia Dare as a dancer from the show doing the Can-can, and right, the moment after 

Henry Stirling rashly goes on the stage to be hypnotised by the famous mesmerist, Mendoza 

(Norman Scace). Prior to this experience Henry had been a most respectable and law- 

abiding citizen, but under the “influence” his character changes completely; he practically 
wrecks the theatre and rushes out before Mendoza can de- -hypnotise him. 


Henry’s wife is worried to death | 
about her husband’s strange be- | 
haviour and calls in the doctor, } 
who as it happens is a locum and 
decidedly senile. Meantime, Henry, 
who never had much time for his | 
rather disreputable brother, Char- | 
ley, has sent for him during one of 
his bouts of being “under the 
influence.” When the absent-minded 
and doddering Dr. Smith (Charles 
Groves) arrives, he mistakes Char- 
ley for Henry with some unforeseen | 
results. 








Charley: Tell me the truth or I'l. . . Henry receives a shock when he discovers that 


: i i i his “ wicked self ” 
Albert Boyle (Wilfred Boyle), who had during one of his lapses into 
been aher victim of the mesmerist, he had taken £300 from we gen arene he 
calls back with a parcel containing works, and left his sandwiches in the safe. 
Henry’s coat, etc., which he had 
left behind, but as his mind is a 
blank about the evening, he is 
unable to elucidate the mystery. 


| Mrs. Stirling (Constance Lorne): You came 
home with lipstick smeared all over your 
face. 


In his lucid moments Henry is 
| horrified at his own behaviour but 
} his wife can find no adequate 
| explanation for his unforgivable 

;} lapses, Even the maid, Beryl (who 
| has long nursed a secret passion for 
| her employer), is involved and in 
| the end Mrs. Stirling, broken- 
| hearted, goes back to her mother. 





Martin (Henry Caine): I men. 
tion that I’m a detective and 
you nearly faint! 


Detective-Inspector Mar- | 
tin calls to see Henry | 
about Boyle’s loss of 
memory. Henry imme- 
diately thinks about the | 
£300 he has taken from 
the Bank and the impet- 
uous Charley gives the 
game away, 


Beryl (Natalie Raine): Shall I 
give him your love, Miss? 


Honey (Pamela Deeming): No, 
I'll give him everything my- 
self when I see him. 


Charley’s girl friend, who 
quite rightly does not 
trust him over - much, 


comes to Henry’s house 
to check up on her erring 
young man. 


Mrs. Whittle (Ruth Maitland): 
If I were a man, I'd horse 
whip you! 


Henry’s mother - in - law 
calls to bring him to heel 
and is not slow to show 
her intense dislike of 
Charley. 





Charley: Beryl! Stop it! Leave him alone! 


Mrs. Whittle comes upon what 
looks like an ugly scene. In actual 
fact, Henry, who is at the moment 
himself, is being attacked by the 
over-affectionate Beryl and Charley 
has taken a hand in trying to pro- 
tect his hard-pressed brother. 


Jackson (Hugh Metcalfe): More phoney 
banknotes. I’m going crazy! 


It would take too long to explain 
the involved story of the banknotes 
and how, after Mendoza has de- 
hypnotised Henry and demanded 
money, Charley gave him blank 
sheets which the mesmerist subse- 
quently changed for the real notes 
which were in Mrs. Whittle’s bag. 
Henry had hoped to clear up his 
misdemeanour with his Bank Man- 
ager, but fate was against him. 








Henry and Charley are determined to 
get back the £300 from Mendoza and 
they go to the theatre in the hope of 
tracking down the money. There is 
much coming and going in one of the 
dressing rooms, dodging Mendoza and 
the detective, who also puts in an 
appearance, and during the course of 
a hectic interlude, Charley, above, 
adopts the guise of a gay deceiver. 
Top left, Henry, who also imagines 
himself heavily disguised, peers ner- 
vously round the door. 


Mendoza: Everything is not the same some 
where. 


At last Mendoza encounters Charley 
and without much difficulty pierces his 
disguise. 





Mendoza: Look at my cyes, 
they are growing smaller! 


Henry has been success- 
ful in getting hold of the 
money and Mendoza in 
an attempt to find out the 
truth, mesmerises Char- 
ley, who immediately 
becoming a reformed 
character, tells him that 
his brother has the £300. 


Charley: Put my little brother 
away? Over my dead body! 


The doctor is now quite 
convinced that Henry is 
a case for a mental home 
and Mrs, Stirling has 
packed his bag. How- 
ever, the now  noble- 
minded Charley inter- 
venes. 


Henry has given Beryl 
the money for safe keep- 
ing and though now quite 
his old self again, is 
forced to do a bit of play- 
acting which his distrac- 
ted wife and the incom- 
petent old doctor witness. 





Charley: 1 mustn't! It’s 
naughty! 


Angel (Thelma Grigg), 
Mendoza’s seductive 
assistant, tries to win back 
the money with some 
feminine wiles, but the 
reformed Charley repulses 
her advances, much to 
the delight of Honey who 
unexpectedly puts in an 
appearance. 


Billing (Gerard Clifton): Jack- 
son, what is he offering me 
this time? 


A moment towards the 
end of the play, after 
Montague Billing, the 
Bank Director, has put in 
an appearance to try and 
clear once and for all the 
mystery of the £300. But 
even when the money is 
restored, he will not be- 
lieve Henry's story about 
the hypnotism. How 
Mendoza takes a hand in 
persuading him that his 
employee's story is true is 
one of the amusing pre- 
ludes to a hilarious 
curtain-fall. 
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Echoes 






from Broadway 


New York Plays reviewed by our American 


Correspondent — 


OBODY on Broadway is busier than 

the American National Theatre ‘and 
Academy (ANTA). Working under a charter 
granted by the Congress of the United States, 
actress Helen Hayes, the organisation’s 
president, recently wrote that its aim is much 
the same as the Arts Council in Britain, with 
whose credo you are probably familiar. 
“To maintain the highest possible standards 
in the arts. The Council hopes to enlist in 
this policy the co-operation of theatre 
companies which have before them the same 
ideas of service to the community; which are 
anxious to spread the knowledge and appre- 
ciation of all that is best in the theatre, and 
thus to bring into being permanent, educated 
audiences all over the country.” 

To achieve this end, ANTA serves as a 
clearing house for information about the 
theatre; sends out lecturers; and will sponsor 
touring companies as well as support regional 
theatrical ventures. It has also taken over 
the old Theatre Guild theatre in New York, 
re-christened it the ANTA Playhouse, where 
each season it hopes to present a series of 
plays, and will also establish an Academy for 
advanced training for promising theatre 
workers. 

All this, needless to say, calls for a con- 
siderable amount of money which the United 
States government does not supply, so ANTA 
is currently engaged in a fund raising 
campaign. However, it had sufficient monies 
to launch its first season of plays, but on 
what basis these plays are chosen is some- 
thing of a mystery. Ask a dozen different 
people in the theatre and you get a dozen 
different answers. Some say the idea is to 
produce worthy plays deemed too risky for 
the regular commercial theatre; others, to 
foster new talent; still others, to give 
employment to actors or publicise ANTA 
or make some money, but a consideration of 
the plays so far produced reveals no pattern, 
immediate or ultimate aim whatsoever. 
Apparently ANTA has a play committee and 
individual managers approach it with a play 
they would like to produce. If accepted, the 
manager supplies part of the money and 
ANTA supplies the rest, and being a non- 
profit venture, the unions make great con- 
cessions enabling a production that would 





E. Mawby Green 


normally cost about $50,000 to be brought 
in for $15,000. If, however, the play proves 
successful and the manager wants to move 
the play to a regular Broadway house after 
its two week ANTA Playhouse engagement, 
he must make up the difference in cost to 
the various unions and ANTA is entitled to 
a share of the profits. 

The first production was Robinson Jeffers’ 
dramatisation of his poem, The Tower 
Beyond Tragedy, starring Judith Anderson, 
which proved considerably less than satis- 
factory as a theatre piece. So why this 
particular play? Possibly for the prestige 
value of having Miss Anderson launch the 
series and Miss Anderson, in turn, has long 
wanted a Broadway hearing for this tragedy. 

Next, the ANTA play committee decided 
to give a new author and director a chance 
to be heard and went ahead with a “ slice 
of life” drama about the Chicago slums, 
The Cellar and the Well. Having previously 
been tried out by the Erie Civic Theatre in 
Pennsylvania, where it must have been just 
as hopelessly amateurish, this production was 
unfair to all concerned, on either side of the 
footlights, and particularly to the neophyte 
author, Phillip Pruneau, who was far from 
ready for Broadway but had to face the 
scathing reviews in the morning. 

By this time nobody could complain if 
ANTA decided to go strictly commercial with 
a revival of Twentieth Century co-starring 
José Ferrer and Gloria Swanson. The Ben 
Hecht-Charles MacArthur comedy of the 
thirties held up amazingly well and did not 
need the few modernising references to 
Mister Roberts and Tennessee Williams. It 
gave Miss Swanson as the temperamental 
actress, Lily Garland, and Mr. Ferrer as the 
egotistical producer, Oscar Jaffee, two flam- 
boyant parts to frolic in and by staying 
safely just this side of burlesque, they put on 
the funniest show of the season. After her 
fascinating portrayal in Sunset Boulevard, 
Twentieth Century capped the comeback for 
Miss Swanson, and the production moved to 
a regular Broadway house to continue its 
run. 

A return to “ Art ” followed with Federico 
Garcia Lorca’s tragedy, The House of 
Bernarda Alba starring Katina Paxinou. A 
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sombre tale of a matriarch who kept her 
high-born daughters away from the men in 
their small Spanish town where none was 
their equal, made very little contact with the 
audience for the situation seemed purely 
local, never universal. 

At one time, ANTA hoped to present 
Katherine Cornell in George Bernard Shaw’s 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion, but Miss 
Cornell discovered Denis Cannan’s Captain 
Carvallo and decided to bring that comedy 
to Broadway instead. Obviously she made a 
mistake, for after a few weeks out of town 
where the Press and public’s reactions were 
most unfavourable, it seemed wiser not to 
come to New York. One Detroit reviewer 
musing on Captain, Carvaiio’s success in 
London wrote: “ One can’t help suspecting 
that Diana Wynyard is appearing in another 
play with the same name.” 

Meanwhile, the New York City Theatre 
Company under Maurice. Evans’ artistic 
supervision, took advantage of there being 
a Shaw play available for revival, and 
launched its season with Captain Brass- 
bound’s Conversion starring Edna Best. 
The New York City Theatre Company is also 
non-profit but likes to end up on the right 
side of the ledger with a little left over for 
future productions. The dream of this 
organisation is to one day be a repertory 
company akin to the Old Vic, but in the 
meantime is trying to get the larger cities in 
the United States similarly to sponsor these 
plays so a small circuit may be developed. 
In a few short seasons, they have built up 
a large and loyal following in New York 
that knows it’s going to get intelligent theatre 
at reasonable prices, and the youth, keen- 
ness and appreciation of this audience must 
be extremely stimulating to the actors, none 
of whom receive more than $75 per week. 
Captain Brassbound’s Conversion under the 
guidance of Morton DaCosta, a young 
director that the New York City Theatre 
Company is slowly developing, proved great 
fun from beginning to end with Edna Best, 
perfectly cast as Lady Cicely, that most 
feminine of British women, giving an entranc- 
ing performance, winning many new friends 
and admirers. 

A revival of King Lear starring Louis 
Calhern, who had been working on the part 
for ten years, could have used the auspices 
of ANTA for never was there a more 
uncommercial property for the American 
theatre, and the valiant producers, Robert L. 
Joseph and Alexander H. Cohen, would have 








lost considerably less than their backers’ 
$90,000. While the notices were divided and 
some reviewers called this production the 
best ever seen on the New York stage, it was 
something of a left handed compliment for 
“ Lear” has rarely been performed here, the 
last production being Donald Wolfit’s several 
years ago. Under John Houseman’s rapidly 
paced but superficial direction, the all- 
American cast was incapable of penetrating 
deeply into the heart of the tragedy and Mr. 
Calhern only intermittently hit a sympathetic 
chord and never caught or transmitted the 
majesty of the verse. 





Clive Brook and Margaret Philips in ‘‘ Second Thresh- 
hold,” in which Mr. Brook is making his first New 


York stage appearance. (Photo by Fred Fehl) 


A more successful production of a classic 
was the one accorded to Arthur Miller’s 
adaptation of Ibsen’s An Enemy of the 
People by director, Robert Lewis, and 
Fredric March, Florence Eldridge and Morris 
Carnovsky as Dr., Mrs. and Peter Stockmann, 
respectively. Apart from a few “ skols” in 
the first act, Mr. Miller’s new version was 
all American, but very actable, a fact which 
all the bravura performances substantiated, 
and while your sympathies might whole- 
heartedly be with the Messrs. Ibsen and 
Miller—that there must be no compromising 
with the truth in 1882 or 1951—there was 
no denying that the cards were too obviously 
stacked, making this piece of inflammatory 
theatre a bit naive. 

(Continued on page facing) 
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Clive Brook came over from England to 
make his American stage debut in Second 
Threshold, technically a comedy, by the late 
Philip Barry, which his friend Robert E. 
Sherwood revised for producer-director 
Alfred de Liagre, Jr., and Mr. Brook is so 
skilful, urbane and affecting as a prominent 
lawyer who has lost the desire to live, that 
VARIETY reports him as a “ ‘ find ’ all over 
again for Hollywood.” 


As for the play which is recognised as 
being at least partially autobiographical, it 
has Mr. Barry’s customary skill at character- 
isation and comfortably mature dialogue, but 
is thin in plot if not in thought. It is also a 
rather bitter last testament even though 
things end happily for the lawyer thanks to 
the love his daughter discovers she bears for 
him. This latter part is succinctly played 
by Margaret Phillips who is considered one 
of America’s more promising young actresses. 


As for the musicals, Cole Porter’s Out of 
This World starring Charlotte Greenwood 
proved one of the season’s bigger disappoint- 
ments. Based on the Amphitryon legend it 
is strong on sex and short on wit, with Mr. 
Porter’s music being more infectious than his 
lyrics, while Miss Greenwood, who is the 
closest thing to an American Cicely Court- 
neidge, is much too wholesome to be 
prancing around as Juno in the gods’ 
worldly revels. 


A lavish revue, Bless You All, starring 
Jules Munshin, Mary McCarty and Pearl 
Bailey, is also very much on the spotty side 
and will have only a modicum of success. 
A take-off of Peter Pan and a future 
presidential candidate’s use of television for 
campaigning are given the greatest play in 
the proceedings, but it remains for Miss 
Bailey with two mediocre songs to share top 
honours with dancer Valerie Bettis. 


For some unknown reason, Benjamin 
Britten’s Let's Make an Opera was deemed 
strong enough to invade a Broadway show 
shop, but the whole thing was much too 


kittenish there to be comfortable, let alone 


successful, and it skitted away after a week. 




















STAGE MAKE-UP 


by Yoti Lane 


Original features of this new book are 
the linking of make-up with produc- 
tion and costume so that producers 
and stage designers will find it most 
valuable. 

“The actor or actress, be it profes- 
sional or, more especially, amateur, 
who has mastered Miss Lane’s book, 
will find it as indispensable as the 
preacher his Bible. It is not a book to 
be read and discarded but one to have 
constantly by one’s side.” 


—Theatre Newsletter. 


Illustrated. 15s. 


In preparation by the same author is a 
book on the whole art and business of 
acting for publication about the end 
of the year. 


HUTCHINSON’S 
SCIENTIFIC & TECHNICAL PUBLICATIONS 
HUTCHINSON HOUSE LONDON W1 























LEONIT’S 


QUO VADIS RESTAURANT 
of whose personal attention you are assured 
Tables Reserved Sundays 

12.30 — 11 p.m. 6.30 — 10 p.m. 
“Leoni! I know of no better place in the world 
to dine or lunch, than the Quo Vadis Restaurant” 

EVELYN LAYE 
26-28 DEAN ST., LONDON W1 
TEL PHONE - GERRARD 4809 


LEONI RECOMMENDS 
O VADIS NEW YORK 
Proprs. Bruno & Gino 


QU 
26 East 63rd. Street 











THE yon GRABLE - HARRY FILM CLUB 
resents its quarterly 32 page magazine 


“THE JAMES FAMILY ALBUM” 


Containing letters from the Jameses, full length stories, 
and many scenes, from their films. American articles 
on their private and public lives. 

_ Reviews of current films and records 
Magazine price 1/- per copy. 3 (different) copies 2/6from 
39 SPIES LANE - QUINTON - BIRMINGHAM 23 


















GUIGNARD STUDIO THEATRE 


Students FILMED while acting 





FF LM Acting Faults Corrected 


Acting and Singing - 2 year courses 
Voice Production, Voice Recording, Microphone 
Technique, Mime, Movement, Improvisation. 


Radio Writing Course 
Day and Evening classes - Scholarships 
Coaching: Advanced and Beginners 


10 MONMOUTH ROAD - LONDON W2 





BOOK REVIEW 


THE MELODIES LINGER ON: The Story 
of Music Hall, by W. Macqueen-Pope 
(W. H. Allen, 21s. net). 


HIS is a monumental book on the tune- 
ful, cheery subject of British Music Hall. 
Mr. Macqueen-Pope, acknowledged king of 
theatrical historians, has traced the story of 
Music Hall from its origins in the ‘“ Song and 
Supper Rooms” of a hundred and fifty years 
ago, through Victorian times, to its zenith in 
the Edwardian period. The Melodies Linger 
On is a book in which even this prolific 
writer on the theatre has surpassed himself; 
the index alone contains the names of over 
1,500 artists who are introduced in the more 
than 400 star-studded pages of text. The 
author parades for our delight a host of old- 
time stars and their songs: The Great Vance 
(who died on the stage in the middle of his 
act), Harry Fragson, Marie Lloyd, Harry 
Lauder, George Robey, Kate Carney .. . 
Where are their equals today? Who can 
resist the charm of “ Lily of Laguna,” the lilt 
of “ Roamin’ in the Gloamin’,” the gentle 
refrain of “ After the Ball,” or the hundreds 
of well-beloved songs which Mr. Macqueen- 
Pope’s magic makes us re-hear as we turn 
the pages of his book? 

We are carried back to the days when the 
audience was‘an important part of the show 
and needed no coaxing to “join in the 
chorus” led by such artists as Vesta Tilley, 
Harry Champion, or ’Gene Stratton, when 
Mum, Dad and the kids had a weekly date 
on Saturday night at the local Empire and 
roared their heads off for the sheer joy of it. 
The author dwells sadly on the decline and 
death of Music Hall—true Music Hall, not 
its pale successor Variety with its micro- 
phones and over-elaborated acts, and speaks 
of the B.B.C.’s vain attempts with its “ cap- 
tive” audience to recapture the spirit of the 
old halls. Although Music Hall, which has 
woven itself into the pattern of English social 
history for more than a century, is dead, the 
melodies it gave us still linger on and will for 
ever keep green the affectionate memory of 
those great ones of the past who gave such 





delight to millions on the stages of that 
unique and honoured institution, British 
Music Hall. B.F, 


SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 

OHN Cranko’s new ballet Pastorale adds 

a pleasant if undistinguished piece of 

dancing to the repertoire of the Sadlers Wells 
Theatre Ballet. The choreography is 
balanced and spirited, and skilfully under- 
lines the different characters of Phillida, 
Lamilia and Diaphenia. Mozart’s Diverti- 
mento is, however, a rather brittle and 
brassy work for a pastoral and essentially 
lyrical atmosphere, and so demands staccato 
choreography at times when the mood of the 
ballet suggests a quieter theme. 

Décor is conventionally sylvan, but the 
danseurs are a little overdressed for the 
occasion. J.H. 


Whispers from the Wings (oni) 
season’s show on the South Coast between 
Easter and Whitsun and then move to Scar- 
borough, where they play until October, 
staging three complete programmes, all 
written and produced by that master of inti- 
mate revue, Greatrex Newman. So often 
artists start as novices in summer shows and 
climb up from the bottom rung, but Mr, 
Wells obviously knew quite a bit about show 
business before he made his debut in Scar- 
borough after the war. 

His favourite number at the St. Martin’s 
is that devastating burlesque of Sir Thomas 
Beecham, glaring at the audience, in readi- 
ness to pounce on anyone guilty of causing 
the slightest distraction. Mr. Wells has 
never seen the maestro conduct, but imagined 
this superb mime-creation after hearing 
about the great conductor's rebukes from the 
rostrum. The eccentric Girl Guide number 
is his chief worry. Having played it for a 
year with the Fol-de-Rols, as well as in 
pantomime, he is terrified of over-familiarity 
with the part causing him to forget his lines. 
He can be seen repeating them in the wings 
each night before he goes on. 











Theatre or Cinema Enthusiast !—for British and American Books 





CATALOGUE IN PREPARATION—SEND NOW 








always come to 


THE INTERNATIONAL BOOKSHOP 


52 CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON WC2 


(Next to Leicester al Underground Station) 
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COVENT GARDEN 


—— 


OPERA 


** The 


Queen 
of 


Spades” 


CENES from Tchai- 
kovsky’s rarely-per- 
| formed opera, which 
| proved a real theatrical 

feast in Michael Bent- 
hall’s vivid production at 
the Opera House. The 
| costumes and scenery are 
by Oliver Messel, and on 
the first night, on 2Ist 
December last, Erich 
Kleiber was the Guest 
Conductor. onuezie aeakecint Ss e 
Edgar Evans as Herman and Edith Coates as The Countess (“ The 
‘ Queen of Spades”) in a dramatic moment from the Opera. Miss 
Pictures by Coates, particularly, drew forth the highest praise for her most 
Angus McBean macabre and moving performance as the old woman. 


Hilde Zadek' as Lisa (granddaughter of the The thrilling moment in Act III, Scene I, 

Countess) and Edgar Evans as Herman, who has when the ghost of the old woman tells 

fallen violently in love with her. Herman the names of the three cards 
which ultimately spell his doom. 


| 
| 
| 
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A scene from Emlyn Williams’s gripping play “ Accolade’’ which has 
Aldwych Theatre. In the picture |. to r. are Emlyn Williams 
ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ee Co 





SADLER’S WELLS THEATRE OPERA 
“ Don Carlos” 

T is now fifty years since Verdi died and, 

to mark this, on 16th January, a revised 
and compressed new version by Norman 
Tucker of Don Carlos, one of the less 
successful works of Verdi’s middle period, 
was presented and enthusiastically received. 

The plot, taken from Schiller, is involved 
but richly dramatic. Among the troubles of 
Philip II, King of Spain, his son, Don Carlos, 
is prominent by reason of two passionate, 
albeit hopeless, attachments; one concerning 
Elizabeth, daughter of the King of France, 
who cut short a love affair with him to marry 
his father; the other involving schemes for 
lifting the Spanish yoke from the Nether- 
lands. The treachery of the king’s ex-mistress, 
Princess Eboli, in the love affair and Carlos’s 
own impetuosity in the political enterprise 
cause Philip to have him put into prison. He 
is rescued by his friend, Roderigo, who is 
immediately assassinated by order of the 
king. Finally, the Inquisition take a hand 


and demand Carlos in substitution for 
Roderigo, on whom.-they had designs. King 
Philip hands him over, apparently in emula- 
tion of Abraham’s conduct towards Isaac. 
It is a long story occupying three hours 
playing time and the music carries it on 
florid waves from peak to peak, always 
dramatic, seldom melodic and with no 
gathering to a climax. Certain scenes stand 
out—usually the King’s scenes. The gloomy 
majesty of Philip was well sustained in voice 
and bearing by Mr. Stanley Clarkson. Mr. 
Frederick Sharp maintained the role of 
Roderigo with dignity and sang with clarity. 
Mr. James Johnston made an effective figure 
of Don Carlos and sang in a strong voice for 
a young man, love-sick, melancholy and 
doomed. Miss Joan Hammond sang bril- 
liantly but seemed rather hard and perfunc- 
tory as Elizabeth. Miss Amy Shuard’s diction 
was not so clear as one could wish, but she 
sang with power as Princess Eboli and had 
something of an ovation after her aria “O 


don fatale.” 
(Continued on page facing) 
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AND DRAMATIC PRODUCTIONS 
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Roger Furse’s sets were picturesquely apt. 
The wintry twilight of Fontainebleau, the 
cold and gloomy Court of Spain, the quiet 
garden with fountain, were always poetic. 
Male costumes and make-up seemed more 
Spanish and more tragical than those of the 
ladies and the Court was full of Spanish 
gentlemen after Velasquez and English ladies 
after John Collier. 

H.G.M. 


1951 Plans at 
Stratford-upon-Avon 


OLLOWING the recent return of the 

Shakespeare Memorial Theatre Company 
from its triumphant tour of Germany, the 
Director, Anthony Quayle, has announced 
that the 1951 season is to last 31 weeks (24th 
March to 27th October), and will consist of 
five new productions. 

The Company of forty-five, which gives 
every indication of being the strongest ever 
assembled at Stratford, will include Michael 
Redgrave, Richard Burton (who has been 
playing in The Lady’s Not For Burning on 
Broadway), Harry Andrews, Hugh Griffith, 
Rosalind Atkinson, Heather Stannard (Sir 
Laurence Olivier’s leading lady in Venus 
Observed), Barbara Jefford, Hazel .Penwar- 
den and Anthony Quayle himself. 

As a special contribution to the Festival of 
Britain, and one of particular interest to 
overseas visitors, the complete cycle of his- 
torical plays from Richard II to Henry V 
will be presented. The production of these 
has been devised by Anthony Quayle and 
will be executed by him, Michael Redgrave 
and John Kidd. Designs for scenery and cos- 
tumes, involving an immense amount of 
heraldic and historical research, are in the 
hands of Tanya Moiseiwitsch, assisted by 
Alix Stone. Once all four histories are in 
the repertory they will be given in chrono- 
logical order and where a character appears 
in more than one he will be played by the 
same actor throughout. 

Richard II will open the season on Satur- 
day 24th March; Henry IV, Part 1, will have 





its first night on Tuesday 3rd April; Henry 
IV, Part 2, on Tuesday 8th May; and Henry 
V on Tuesday 31st July. 

One other play will’ be presented, The 
Tempest, which will have its first night on 
Tuesday 26th June. 

In the historical cycle Michael Redgrave 
will appear as Richard II, Hotspur in Henry 
IV, Part I (both new roles for him), and the 
Chorus in Henry V. Anthony Quayle is to 
play Falstaff in both parts of Henry IV, and 
will be Stratford's first Falstaff for 17 years. 
Richard Burton will play Prince Hal in both 
parts of Henry IV, and the King in Henry V. 
Harry Andrews will play Bolingbroke in 
Richard II, and the King in both parts of 
Henry IV; and Hugh Griffith will appear as 
John of Gaunt in Richard I] and Glendower 
in Henry IV, Part 1. 











THEATRE WORLD 


ANNUAL No! 
(LONDON) 


Edited by 
Frances Stephens 
(Editor of “Theatre Worla’’) 


‘The Stage’’ says: “This elegant 
and lavish pictorial record... . 
will be a joy to every playgoer, 
who will find his cherished 
memories echoed again and again 
as he browses over page after page 
of arresting pictures,... Collectors 
of theatrical literature will regard 
the appearance of future volumes 
as an annual event not to be 
missed .”’ 





176 pp __ illustrated colour frontispiece 
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DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, VERSE SPEAKING, 
SINGING, PIANOFORTE, BALLET, ETC., may 


The School remains open in the evening. 





THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880: Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 
JOH N CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA | MBANKME NT, E.C.4. 


| 
be taken separately at moderate fees. 


C.B.E., Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M., 





The Ministry of Education recognises the Teachers 
Diploma of Associateship in Speech and Drama, and the 
Diplomas in'the teaching of all musical subjects as con- 
ferring Qualified Teacher Status for the purposes of the 
Burnham Scale. Prospectus, all further information from 


RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary. 


Telephones: Central 4459, 9977, 3464, 1956. 
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Amateur Stage 
Notes and Topics 


bee Questors, Ealing, began their 1951 
programme with an original revue 
entitled By Further Request which was first 
performed on 6th January and ran until 17th 
January. The next and fourth production of 
the season will be The Merchant of Yonkers, 
by Thornton Wilder, to be produced on 10th 
March. 
* * 

The Middlesbrough Little Theatre presen- 
ted Walter Greenwood’s The Cure for Love 
from 18th to 27th January. This enterpris- 
ing Little Theatre Group are holding their 
second annual ball at the Town Hall, 
Middlesbrough, on 9th February. 


* + * 


On 14th, 15th, 16th and 17th February 
the Midland Bank Operatic Society are pre- 
senting Ivor Novello’s Glamorous Night at 
the Scala Theatre. Performances will be at 
7 p.m. each evening. It is interesting to note 
that Basil Francis, author of Fanny Kelly of 
Drury Lane, which is referred to elsewhere 
in this issue, will appear as King Stefan, the 
part played by Barry Jones in the original 
Drury Lane production. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


The Young and Fair, a play for 21 women 
in three acts, by N. Richard Nash (4/-). 

Night Was Our Friend, a play in two acts 
by Michael Pertwee (4/-). 

Outrageous Fortune, a play for eight 
women in one act, by Cherry Vooght (1/6). 

Woman at Large, a comedy thriller for 
seven women in one act, by Colin Morris 
(1/6). 

The English Theatre Guild publish these 
four plays. 

* * » 

The following plays are published by 
H. F. W. Deane & Sons Ltd.: 

In three acts at 4/- each: 






The Lady Purrs by Ted Willis; The Return 
of Peggy Atherton by Malcolm Stewart; The 
Key of the House by W. A. Darlington; The 
Younger Greysmith by Joan Brampton; The 
Islands by Parnell Bradbury; The Woman 
Upstairs by Joan Brampton. 


In one act at 1/6 each: 


Venom in Ink by S. N. Kaye; Beginners 
Please by Margaret Turner; Mr. Clayton 
Calls by Bernard Railton; It Can’t Happen 
Here by J. C. F. Wilkinson; Umbrellas by 
Lilian Denham; Ladies in Jeopardy by Mar- 
garetta Bennett; The Bridge by Tom Bedford; 
Gala Night at “The Willows” by G. B. Stern 
and Rupert Croft-Cooke; The Thresher by 
C. M. Spencer; Reunion by W. St. John 
Tayleur; Julia by Gwenyth Jones; Missing by 
Gwenyth Jones; Lemon Curd by Marjorie 
Beeche; The Ingrate by Archie Douglass; 
Mimes for Everyone, Books One and Two, 
at 2/6 each. 

Three To Go, a thriller in three acts, by 
Olga Fielden (H. R. Carter Publications Ltd., 
Belfast, 4/6). 

The Stage in Ulster, a guide to recently- 
published Ulster plays (H. R. Carter Publica- 
tions Ltd., Belfast, gratis). 





ASTER AND SUMMER DRAMA _ SCHOOLS, 

Christchurch Studio Theatre, Regents Park, London, 
N.W.1. Classes in Speech, Mime, Improvisation, Act- 
ing Technique, Make-up. Rehearsals. Lectures. Direc- 
tor: Marian Naylor. Easter, one week (day), £3 3s,; 
August, two weeks (day), £5 5s.; August, two weeks 
(even'~2), £4 4s.—Details from: Mrs. R. Sansom, 6 The 
Keir, Westside, Wimbledon Common, London, S.W.19. 





EADING N. LONDON AMATEUR REPERTORY 

COMPANY requires Producers, Actors, Actresses. 
Dancers and Singers urgently. Festival of Britain 
Season of six productions includes ‘* St. Joan,’’ and a 
Revue. Own Theatre, 10-day run. Apply for member- 
sh'p to the Secretary, The Theatre Club, 104 Crouch 
Hill, London, N.8. 


ESA GRAHAM (Director, Hovel Theatre Studio) 

trains a few students privately for stage and films. 
—Apply: H.T.S., 23 St. Anne’s Villas, W.11 (Sloane 
1040; Bayswater 2093). 








HE HOVEL THEATRE STUDIO. Stage and Film 

Training. Stanislavsky Method. Afternoon and 
Evening Classes.—Apply: H.T.S., 23 St. Anne’s Villas, 
W.11 (Sloane 1040; Bayswater 2093). 





OUNG LADY (27), eight years secretarial experi- 
ence, knowledge of French, car driver, requires res- 
ponsible position.—Write: Box 425. 








LONDON’S LARGEST 
STAGE SUPPLIERS 


FOR TARLATAN, SATINS, SATEENS, 
TAFFETAS, NETS and ALL FABRICS for 
STAGE and THEATRICAL COSTUMES. 


See Current issue of Stage for latest Prices 





LEFF & JASON 


89-91 MIDDLESEX ST. LONDON E! 
Telephone : BIS 4011, 7496 
Trains and Buses to Liverpool Street Station 


EST 1921 
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The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


Donald Wolfit, E. Guy Pertwee, Marie 
Patrons { Ault, Abraham Sofaer, Margaret Halstan 


Training in all branches of 


THEATRE-CRAFT 


All enquiries to The Secretary 
25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2, Sussex - Tel: Hove 33587 














QUALITY 
SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


* Used by numerous London and Provincial Theatres. 

Equipment available on hire for long or short 
periods, also for amateur productions, etc. 

THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Ltd., 1/5 Maple Place 

Tottenham Court Rd. W.!. Museum 5817 (4 lines) 


Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office: 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1 
Opposite Royal Academy Music. Baker St. & Regent Pk. Stns 
STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 


SATURDAY WELBECK 6804 
INCLUDED WELBECK 9907 














WEBBS THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 
Tel: Willesden 2121 
and HAMpstead 0369 


Costumes 12B HIGH ROAD 
Wigs WILLESDEN GREEN 
Greasepaints LONDON N W 10 














SLIM IN 6 WEEKS—OR 
MONEY REFUNDED 
Revolutionary bath treatment — nothing to 
take internally, no _ exercises, no rigorous 
dieting. For free booklet (in plain envelope), 
attach name and address to this advert, and 


post to SLIMSWIFT (Dept. S53), 3 Grand 
Parade, Brighton. 











LATEST ‘“‘DEANE” 3 ACTS 


THE LADY PURRS Ted Willis 6w. 5m. 

THE KEY OF THE HOUSE W. A. Darlington 7w. 4m. 

THE YOUNGER GREYSMITH Joan Brampton 3w. 4m. 
THE RETURN OF PEGGY ATHERTON 

Malcolm Stewart 3w. 5m. 

THE ISLANDS Parnell Bradbury 3w. 4m. 

THE WOMAN UPSTAIRS Joan Brampton 12w. - 

IT’S A JOB TO KEEP MARRIED Stuart Ready 7w. 4m. 

New Edition of ‘‘ Plays and their Plots ’’ 

now available 1/- Post Free 

H. F. W. DEANE & SONS LTD 


31 MUSEUM STREET - LONDON W.C.1 

















now available for 
AMATEUR PRODUCTION 
* include:- 


THE THIRD VISITOR Excellent comedy thriller; 
2f 6m 2 sets. By Gerald Anstruther 


NIGHT WAS OUR FRIEND A first-class suspense 
drama; 3f 4m 1 set. By Michael Pertwee 

THE PARAGON A play of dramatic and emotional 
strength; 4f 5m 1 set. By Roland & Michael Pertwee 
LOVE IN ALBANIA Brilliant and witty comedy; 
2f 3m 1 set. By Eric Linklater 

A WIND ON THE HEATH Sentiment and charm 
6f7m 1 set. By Ronald Adam 


TWO DOZEN RED ROSES A sparkling comedy 
2f 3m 1 set. By Kenneth Horne & Aldo de Benedetti 


Also many other big West End successes 
ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 
Send for FULL CATALOGUE (Price 6d. Fost free) to: 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD 


75 BERWICK STREET LONDON Wi 
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IRMINGHAM SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
TRAINING AND DRAMATIC ART. 
Queen’s College Chambers, Paradise Street, 
Birmingham, | 
Auditions for the Full-time Stage and Teachers 
of Speech and Drama Training Courses are now 
being arranged. 
For Syllabus and particulars apply to the 
SECRETARY. 











FRENCH’S 


THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


THE GUIDE TO SELECTING PLAYS 
THE 1951 EDITION (468 pages) 


Containing all the information required by 
individuals or societies in their search for the 
right play, the usefulness of this book makes it 
unique. Price 2/6 net. Packing & Postage 4d 








SAMUEL FRENCH LTD a, aoe 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 











WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 
of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART LTD 


Director; W.JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


FULL DRAMATIC TRAINING 


Scholarships for men available. 


PRIVATE SINGING LESSONS 











For Prospectus apply Secretary 


CLAREVILLE STREET S.W.7 
’ (FRE 2958) 
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